DEFOE

None of his characters scheme and sin out of congenital
viciousness, but are the victims of circumstance. Defoe
fancied himself as a social reformer. He suffered in the
struggle for survival and reform seemed to him as much
a question of intelligence, tolerance and adventure as of
justice. Intelligence and the instinct of adventure are
characteristic of him, and it is really these qualities in them
which make us admire Roxana and Moll. In the long
run they come out on top, amid the injustices of society
and the misfortunes of life, because of their gambling
instinct and their brains, and redeem their faults by an
average decency. "So-and-so", I remember saying to a
Spanish business man, "is a dishonest rogue." "Yes",
replied the Spaniard. "He is very intelligent." And
even when Moll Flanders is boasting of the ingenuity she
used to rob a child in the Mall, we feel chiefly that Moll
was a very intelligent woman, that her wish to repair her
fortunes, so injured by circumstances over which she had
no control, is natural and praiseworthy, and that she was
getting her own back on a society which had swindled
her and usually had the law to protect it. And one is not
being sentimental over a thief; Defoe saves us from that by
limiting our admiration to her resourcefulness and dex-
terity. In Roxana intelligence again attracts us. Of
course she is a selfish woman and a gold digger, but it
strikes us rather more that she is a prudent, practical
woman of affairs, and not seriously avaricious. It is
significant that Defoe makes her attribute her "bad" life
to marrying a fool.

These hard women are not sinister enough to be the
cautionary figures which Defoe, a not very profound man
and limited in his muddled religious views, may have
thought to make them. If he had not a very high sense
of the good, he had no very deep sense of the evil either.
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